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[See graphics to go with this story.] 

"IF WE LOSE THE ANIMALS, WE LOSE THEM FOREVER, AND 
WE LOSE OURSELVES." INDIANS BRING SUIT TO STOP 
JAMES BAY PROJECT IN NORTH QUEBEC 

LIBERATION News Service 

"I have heard many people call this land our 
garden. In this garden things grow and multiply . 

The Indians are one of the things which grow there • 

We all love our garden , 

"All along the river, I have seen signs of the 
white man’s destruction , They have destroyed much 
already , They have brought up the earth from under- 
neath , Those places you have always loved^ to look, 
at, they are no longer so beautiful. His > work is . 
only starting. What will it be like when he is fin- 
ished?" 

— Job Bearskin, 59-year-old 

trapper near Janies Bay, Quebec 

MONTREAL, Quebec (LNS) -- In northern Canada 
the wild and beautiful rivers that flow into Hudson 
Bay, and James Bay, its southern extension, are be- 
ing dammed up. to make electricity. And a few summers 
from now, maybe by 1977, with the support of major 
U.S. financial interests, the mammoth office build- 
ings of New York will be cooled, and many of the vast 
industrial sites of the northeast United States will 
be powered by this electricity imported from Quebec. 

The; James Bay Project, as the plan is called, 
will dam up or divert at least nine major rivers, 
drown over 5,000 square miles of forest and affect 
over 1^0,000 square miles of land (an area twice the 
size of Great Britain), and destroy the culture of 
and possibly displace 6000 Cree Indians and Inuit 
Eskimos . 

In this way, the people who bring you: New York 
City apd the industrial northeastern U.S. plan to ex “ 
port their own environmental and economic problems. 

Plans for the project were announced by Quebec 
prime minister Robert Bourassa in April 1971, and 
work actually began early this year. Indians brought 
a suit against the James Bay Development Corporation 
in December 1972 to stop its construction, and _ the 
project has become a rallying cry for a coalition 
of Indians , environmentalists and Quebec nationalists 

The Plot to Drown the North Woods 

Thej southern point of James Bay -- Rupert Bay , 
into which the three southern most rivers flow -- is 
about 450 miles north of Montreal. The planned pro- 
ject extends 250 miles north along the James Bay 
coast and inland about 300 miles . 

The; scheme, according to Boyce Richardson, a 
reporter for the Montreal Star who wrote a book a- 
bout the project, James Bay, The Plot to Dr own the 
North Woods, consists of two parts. One is to har- 
ness the three southernmost rivers, the Nottaway, 
Broadbeck and Rupert by diverting the waters of the 
first two into the Rupert and building a number of 
power stations in a ladder along the river. 

The second part involves harnessing the main 
northern rivers, La Grande, The Great Whale, the 
Caniapiscau, and the Opinaca, a tributary of the 
Eastmain , thus creating nine great reservoirs and 

four generating stations . 
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The total cost of the James Bay project may 
come to $10 billion. 

And hydro-electric power is not all that is 
available in the James Bay area. The scheme in- 
cludes the possible exploitation of petroleum, 
mining resources , forests , fish and game, agri- 
culture and tourism. 

The Native Peoples 

The land that has been taken over by the James 
Bay Development Corporation (JBDC) is now and al- 
ways has been occupied by the Cree Indians , and 
it is primarily they who have sought an injunction 
to stop the project in the Quebec courts. The in- 
junction petition was signed by 16 chiefs and del- 
egates representing various Indian and Eskimo assoc- 
iations, and it charges that the project will cause 
"serious and irreparable loss, injury and damage" 
to the 6000 native people who live in the area. 

The petition further states that the project 
will "alter the seasonal pattern of water flow in 
the Fort George River, divert waters of at least 
three rivers, destroy the spawning areas of fish, 
flood the nesting sites of wild fowl and the habi- 
tatssof fur-bearing animals and change the migra- 
tion routes of caribou thus leading to a depletion 
of the subsistence food resources upon which the 
petitioners depend." 

The injunction hearing — the longest in Cana- 
dian legal history — ended this past June. But 
as yet, the judge has not comev.to a decision. 

The Cree were on the coast when Henry Hudson 
sailed into James Bay in 1611. They have never 
been conquered by white settlers and have never 
sold land or ceded it by treaty or agreement. To- 
day they live in 100% Cree-speaking communities . 

Even an official commission examining the terr- 
itorial integrity of Quebec province in 1971 found 
that the Indians have real and incontestable rights 
to much of Quebec. 

When the lands in the north, known as Rupert's 
Land and owned by the original Hudson's Bay Company, 
were added to Canada in 1870, a British Imperial 
Order- in-Council provided that "any claims of Ind- 
ians to compensation for lands required for purposes 
of settlement shall be disposed of by the Canadian 
government. 

In 1912 the province of Quebec through the 
Quebec Boundaries Extension Act acquired some of 
Rupert's Land and agreed not to settle or develop 
the land without making treaties with the Indians 
first. 

However, no such treaty was ever made. 

Indians, of course, were not consulted in 
the initial planning stages of the project to see 
if they wanted it or not. The JBDC did finally 
spend $26,000 to study the effects of the project 
on the Indians of the area -- but only after $60 
million worth of construction contracts were awarded 
by the end of 1971. 

Representatives of the JBDC didn't meet with 
representatives of the northern communities until 
January 1972. The corporation's "team" took the 
Cree- 1 anyuaye version o f the JBDC_'_s "eeOlQfflC& i. 
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task force report" and distributed it throughout the 
north . 

But two Indian representatives of the Quebec 
Indian Association found in February, 1972 that the 
people had not been able to understand the Cree 
syllables in which the translation was ijiade. There 
■ are two dialects of Cree--Eastem Cree ^nd Moose 
Cree. Indians who spoke the Eastern diaject thought 
it might be Moose Cree, but some who did speak Moose 
Cree said they couldn't understand the translation 
either. 

The ecological task force report came to the 
conclusion that the only potentially alarming environ- 
mental effect of the project would be the effect on 
the Indians. Yet the report only briefly referred 
to the Indians : 

"Indians in the area are, economically and po- 
litically, strongly dependent on white man's society. 
Fishing, hunting and trapping are stili important 
social and economic activities in the life of the 
region, but the Indians are no longer as economically 
dependent on them as some people think. Their eco- 
nomic dependence on the white man is characterized 
by this deficiency in traditional income and the 
availability of social welfare..." 

When someone tried to read the report, (the 
part on Indians having been completely omitted by 
t|}e JMDC) at a meeting of Cree people at Rupert House 
oji James Bay on February 21, 1972, one man in the 
a'udience yelled "It should go in the fire." All 
the copies of the report were then gathered up and 
promptly • burned. 

Old and Young, Hunters and Non-Hunters, the 
3115 are Agains t the Pro j ie ct~ 

During the injunction hearing, many Crees and 
spme Inuit came from the north to testify about the 
effects of the project, 

"Our traditional way of life will be affected," 
Chief Billy Diamond told the court. "We found that 
the slashing of the trees off the land and the re- 
moval of the topsoil for the airstrips and roads have 
ruined places where there once were beaver lodges ." 

"There was a forest file where I hunt," said 
Matthew Neeposh, an old Cree trapper from the town of 
Mistassini, "but the trees will grow back again and 
tihe people will be able to live off the land where 
there was a fire. If the project goes through, and 
the land is flooded, nothing will grow. Everything 
will die and the people won't be able to live off the 
land. That's all I have to say." 

The project has already scattered at least one 
Indian village. The 120 residents at Nemiscau had to 
leave because of the activity of bulldozers, trucks, 
planes and helicopters, reported Chief Billy Diamond. 

"I tried to live in the south," he said, "in Val d'Or 
apd Quebec City, but there is always a need to be 
next to the wilderness," 

Other Indians who visited Montreal and southern 
Quebec for the first time articulated the incredible 
difference between the two cultures, "Where I live 
you don't pay money for food," said Tumasi Kudluk, 
a 63-year-old Eskimo hunter from Quebec's far north. 

"If a white man came to Payne Bay and he had no money, 
people would invite him in- -he wouldn't have to pay. 
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Here I think no one would invite me in. I would 
starve if I had no money." 

Steven Tapiatak, a 50-year old hunter of the 
small Hudson's Bay trading post community of Fort 
George, testified that the James Bay project could 
possibly wipe out the entire fish and game supply 
for the 500 of his people there who depend upon 
that . 

He described the last 60 miles of the La Grande 
River before it flows into James Bay as a rich hunt- 
ing, fishing and trapping area. The first rapids, 

"a three hour trip by canoe from the settlement in 
calm water and no wind" is the favorite summer fish- 
ing area for the Fort George band. The average fish 
net contains 400 fish-whitefish, Artie char, trout. 

Another three hours canoe trip up the La Grande 
are the second rapids, where fishing is just as good. 
Between the two are areas of shoreline where hunters 
and trappers get rabbit, ptarmigan, porcupine, bear, 
beaver, mink, lynx, and squirrel. The JBDC would 
flood the two sets of rapids, alOng with hundreds 
of square miles of shoreline, just in its first 
phase of construction. 

Reporter Boyce Richardson said that in the three 
extensive trips to the area, he "talked to dozens 
of Indians of all ages and of differing backgrounds -- 
old people retired from hunting, active middle- 
aged, hunters, middle-aged men who have gone into 
the wage economy, youngsters who have gone back to 
hunting,** and young men who have nevered hunted. 

"Yet they were impressively united in the face of 
the James Bay Project. They were all against it." 

And the main reason they gave was that the 
project would damage the animals and therefore the 
Indians. "Money will come and go," said Chief Josie 
Sam, "but the animals, the food, the country— if 
we lose them, we lose them forever. And we lose 
ourselves." 

The Ecological Destruction of James Bay 

Biologists independent of the James Bay Develop- 
ment Corp. are quick to point out that, although 
the JBDC ecological task forse concluded that "In 
many respects a changed ecosystem may be just as 
satisfactory as the original natural system, and 
even produce side benefits to many" real biological 
knowledge of the northern Quebec region is not 
"worth a damn." 

Whether the interruption of the food chain — 
from terrestrial and aquatic plants and inverte- 
brates to the fish, birds, whales, seals, and polar 
bears of James Bay- -will reduce animal life in the 
area is a matter for speculation, for no research 
has been done . 

Quite certainly, the beaver and moose, the main 
animals on which the Indians depend, will be either 
grossly reduced or even wiped out . It has been 
estimated that 40% of the Indians will lose 50% of 
their hunting territories. According to Richardson 
however, this greatly underestimates the effect of 
the flooding because any loss of moose popular! oi 
will have a disastrous effect on the Indians, 

"The pressure on the moose will come: not only 
from a decline in their summer browse around the 
edges of lakes and streams ,but also from sports 
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THE INTERNATIONAL WOLF RACK INVADES THE NORTH 


Although the James Bay project was originally 
billed as a nationalist project for the people and 
institutions of Quebec, control and management of 
the project was quickly turned over to outside in- 
terests. 

Lined up behind the James Bay project is an awe- 
some array of economic power which includes the lar- 
gest financial houses In the world — the Morgan group r 
the Humph rey-Hanna group, the Rqckefel lers , the 
Rothchi Ids , and the near- inf in i te web of their cor- 
porate connections. 

The ace link between this group of financial 
consortiums and James Bay is a man named Stephen 
Bechtel ,Sr. Management of the construction of the 
James Bay project, as well as the accounting end of 
the plan, has been turned over to the Bechtel Corp. 
of San Francisco, the largest engineering firm in 
the world, which incorporated a who&ly-owned branch 
in Quebec JtJst for James Bay. 

Fortune magazine estimated the Bechtel family 
to be worth between $100 million and $200 million 
in the late fifties, a fortune developed from the 
family engineering fi rm worth $20 mi l l ton in the 
thirties. 

Its rise began with an arrangement with Kaiser 
Corp. to build ships during the Second World W|r. 

For this the Bechtel -McCone Corp. was formed involv- 
ing John McCone, who later went on to head the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, the CIA, and then to a 
seqt on the board of ITT. Since then, Bechtpl pas 
§1so built the Hoover Dam, the San Franc! sco Bpy 
fridge, and the BART rapid transit system ip San 
Francisco. 

A routine labor racket investigation in the 
l|jte '60s led to prosecution and conviction of! Bechtel 
fbr giving p $110,000 bribe to two Woodbridge, N.J. 
officials so that it could obtain building permits 
fpr storage tanks without mandatory public hearings. 

The special prosecutor for the Justice Dept, 
said in his summation: "Rarely if ever has the U.S. 
been able to pull back the curtain and to display 
before you or any jury the kind of naked corruption 
that we have displayed in this case, the intirtiate 
details of corrupt public officials met and joined 
furthe red and promoted by big businessmen who were 
equally corrupt for the i r own reasons." 

Bechtel was fined $20,000. 

In Canada, the Bechtel Corp. has completed work 
on, or is currently finishing, a refinery complex for 
Gulf Oil in Edmonton, Alberta, a copper concentra- 
ting plant in British Columbia, a nickel mill for 
International Nickel in Sudbury, Ontario, and a 
pulp and paper expansion for Quebec North Shore. 

Stephen Bechtel, Sr. sits on the advisory board 
of the U.S. Import-Export Bank, is a former board 
member (and a current member of the directors ad- 
visory council) of the international counci 1 of 
Morgan Guaranty, Trust, and a former director of 
the Tenneco Corp. 

And Stephen Bechtel, Jr. is no junior partner. 

He is. a di rector of General Motors, Hanna Mining Co., 
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Crocker National Bank and the South Pacific Co., 
as well as being a member of Nixon's Cost of Living 
Counci 1 « 

In terms of the exploitation of James Bay, 
Bechtel Corpus most revealing corporate links are 
with Morgan Guaranty .and; Hanna Mining. Through: 

Hanna Mining it is connected to the Humphrey-Hanna 
Group based in Cleveland and Toronto . 

George Humphrey (Secretary of the Treasury un- 
der Eisenhower) bought the Hanna Mining Co. and 
the Consolidation Coal Co. and then Chrysler Motors, 
in the 1960s. They then merged with Continental Oil 
controlled by the Morgan group. .The Mel Ion fajni ly 
(Gulf Oil) has a minority interest. The result is 
one of the most formidable energy consortiums in 
the western world. 

The HUmphrey^Hanna gnoupp has very strong bonds 
with the Rio Tinto Zinc Corp., a British-based inter- 
national group of companies with vast holdings in 
metals and fuels, and the House of Rothchi Id through 
a maze of interlocking ownerships and directorships. 

Rio Tinto Zinc, through a Canadian subsidiary, 
holds almost 50% of the shares in another huge 
hydroelectric power project in Labrador a 1 ready 
producing electricity for the U.S. One of their 
subsidiaries is Rio Algom Mines, the larggs 'iiranlum 
producer in Canada. They are also Involve^ In copper 
mining, potash mining, the product ion of rare earth 
chemicals and the manufacture of stainless and spe- 
cialty steels and alloys in Canada as well as other 
countries, including South Africa. 

Sir Val Duncan, chairman of Rio Tinto Zinc, 
paid Robert Bourassa, the Prime Minister of Quebec, 
a visit In July, 1971 just on the eve of the passage 
of the bill that set up the James Bay Development 
Corporation. He commented in passing through Montreal 
that he had mining interests all over the world 
but had a "particular affection" for Quebec. 

David Rockefeller and six of his Chase Manhat- 
tan buddies paid Bourassa a visit in March, 1972, 
an occassion which Rockefeller seized tp complain 
that his bank was being kept out of direct activity 
in Canada (due to the Canadian policy of keeping 
foreign banks out of the country). 

Hydro -Quebec, the government -owned power company 
that set up the JBDC had already started borrowing 
from the Orion group, a Rockefel lerrcontrol led in- 
ternational finance consortium that Involves the 
Royal Bank of Canada. 

In addi tlon to all this, U.S. companies own 
two-thirds of the Canadian petroleum industry and 
half of all the gas produced in Canada. There are 
also substantial electricity exports from Ontario 
particularly near the U.S.f Canadian border fcjofeeoto 
Detroit. 

So James Bay is merely one of many pawns (ad- 
mittedly a large one) in what some have called 
the "continental energy policy." 

As James Ridgeway, author of The Last Play, 

The Struggle To Monopolize the World ^s Energy Re- 
Sources . wrote tn New York's Village Voice in June, 
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1 ' rhe Indians and Eskimos., their rivers and lakes 
are in effect up for sale, the object of whatever 
deal Baurassa can negotiate. So the rivers will be 
dammed, the land will be flooded, and the Indians 


hunters who will enter the area in greater numbers," 
wrote Richardson. 

The effect on the beaver will also be severe 
depending on the sire a flooded. Beaver disappeared £_ 
from another Quebec reservoir when it was flooded in 
1911. They were reintroduced to the area artificially 
in 1952 because they had not reappeared naturally. 

Rupert Bay, at the foot of James Bay, is one of 
the three greatest resting and feeding places for 
geese in North America, and will be drastically c. 
changed by the diversion of two of the rivers flow- 
ing into it. There are extensive beds of eel grass 
here— the staple diet of many geese in Rupert Bay. 

It was once abundant along the eastern seaboard of 
the U.S, but began to disappear in 1932, and within 
a few years was almost completely gone, along with 
the geese. Yet no one in the JBDC has given any 
consideration to the effect of the change on the 
birds . 

As for fish life, when the water levels rise 
behind the dams, fish will have to search for new 
spawning beds . All fish spawn in shallow water, and 
most fish in the James pay rivers lay their eggs 
on the bottom of streams and shallow rivers. They 
also need sand or gravel to lay the eggs in to 
allow the water to circulate around them. 

The effect of the flooding will be to create 
swamps. When the newly- laid eggs drop into the de- 
composing matter at the bottom of the swamp, they 
will die. So there will be almost no annual-spawning 
fish in the early years after the construction of 
the dams. 

The development of the James Bay project may 
also a ffect the weather, some scientists feel. The 
spring ice break-up in Hudson' and James Bay de- 
pends to a large extent on th© inflow of fresh water 
from the inland rivers. Any reduction in spring flow 
would delay the spring ice break-up which could result 
in a longer winter. Changes in the ice break-up 
and flow of water from Hudson* Bay to the Atlantic 
could have an effect on the Labrador ocean current 
and consequently ^flight have an effect on the weather 
of the entire North American east coast. 

When someone suggested that the project might 
change the climate, Prime Minister Bourassa is re- 
ported to have remarked, "Then people can wear an 
extra sweater." 

The possibility that the heavy bodies of water 
imposed on a fairly unstable soil might cause earth- 

S uakes was dismissed by the ecological taslc force 
ith the offhandcs-tatement that, though there have 
Been some minor earthquakes in the region, the 
reservoirs will be shallow and the additional pres- 
sure so small that the danger of inducing earth- 
quakes seems "definitely remote." 

***************** 

Official government publications imply that 
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and Eskimos, the caribou and the moose, the fish 
and the muskrat will all be run off"— j ust so 
New York won't have to 'Save a Watt.' 


the north land is just waiting silently to be de- 
veloped. "A Wild and sterile kite a, from the point 
of view of use "said one report , "accessible only 
to some privileged people who can afford to hire 
a plane to go there." 

The president of the Montreal Central Council 
of the Con federation sdfM&tioftal Trade Unions, 

Michel Chartrand, suggested another possible ! point 
of view. 

The James Bay project 2is the normal conse- 
quence of the barbarous society in which we live," 
he said. ’■'VMe.vaxorag- -Regenerate as the Europeans 
who colonized this country. We should tell the In- 
dians that if they have no other means, they have 
the right to use guns to defend their property. 

We use the armed police to defend ours." 

—30— 

' cfSpeciar thanks; to Mark Wilson, James Ridgeway, 
The Last Post , and Boyce Richardson's book, James 
Bay, the Plot to Drown the North Wood9 for infor- 
mation in this story 4 .] 

************* toft ******** * ***** *********************** 

CONFERENCE ON ASSASSINATIONS TO BE HELD IN WASHINGTON 

WASHINGTON (LNS)— A conference on the assass- 
ination of John F. Kennedy is being jointly spon- 
sored by Georgetown University and the Committee 
to Investigate Assassinations. It will take place 
on November 23 and 24 in Washington DC at George- 
town . 

Although the conference comes on the 10th 
anniversary of JFK's murder, it will also cover 
the Robert Kennedy , Martin. Luther King and George 
Wallace shootings. 

The organizers of the conference expect to 
attract as speakers and panelists a large number 
11 of experts representing diverse views on the dif- 
ferent cases. Among other things, they expect to 
have special discussions on medical evidence, 
physical evidence, new investigative techniques, 
legal aspects, conspiracy theories and new books 
and movies. 

If you are interested in attending, please 
contact Andrea Wyatt, CTIA, 1520 16th St., N.W. 

Suite 101, Washington DC 20036. 

— 30— 
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CIRCLE THE ERROR IN THIS 

"Despite her marriage, Mrs. Berrigan still uses 
the name with which she was christened 33 years ago, 
a decision endorsed by her husband. "Elizabeth Mc- 
Alister is my name and I prefer to use it, 1 she 
said. ... 

"Mrs. Berrigan also? ftas recently arrested. . 

— thejNew York Times, September 18, 1973. 
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POEMS BY CHILE’S NOBEL LAUREATE, PABLO NERUDA 

LIBERATION News Service THE DICTATORS 


[Editor's Note: Pablo Neruda, a Nobel Prize 

winner who was regarded as one of Latin America ' 8 
greatest poets, died on September 23 in Santiago, 

Chile. He was 69 years old. 

Neruda had undergone major surgery two months 
before for prostate anaoer, but, according to his 
doctors at the Santa Maria Clinic, he died of heart 
collapse. His death came 12 days after the death of 
President Salvador Allende Gossens in the military 
coup that toppled Chile's socialist government. 

Neruda was a personal friend of Allende' s and 
served in his government as ambassador to France until 
illness forced his return to Chile a year ago. Al— * 
though there is. no way to know at this time , them is _ 
reason to doubt that Neruda ’s death, coming when it did . 
was from natural causes, just as there is reason to 
doubt that Allende’ s death was a suicide as the new 
government reported. Neruda, a popular and prominent 
figure in Chile, will not have a public funeral. 

The poet was a communist and activist most of 
his life and he did not divorce his politics from 
his writing. The last poem he was supposed to have 
written, according to the New York Times, was a 
harsh and blunt denunciation of the coup, written 
four days afterwards and published in Argentina. 

The following poems are taken from Canto General, 
a book of 340 poems that form a natural anZ~poWtT^l 
history of South America. Neruda worked on this 
book for 14 years, completing it in February, 1949.'] 

4i * 

CRISTOBAL MIRANDA 
(Shoveler at Tocopilla) 

I met you on the broad barges 

in the bay, Cristobal, while the sodium nitrate 
was coming down, wrapped in a burning 
November day, to the sea. 

I remember the ecstatic nimbleness, 
the hills of metal, the motionless water. 

And only the bargemen, soaked 
with sweat, moving snow. 

Snow of the nitrates, poured 
over painful shoulders, dropping 
into the blind stomach of the ships. 

Shove Tdrs there, heroes of a sunrise 
eaten away by acids, and bound 
to the? destinies of death, standing firm, 
taking} in the floods of nitrate. 

Cristobal, this memdnto^is ^or you,' 

for the others shoveling with you, 

whose chests are penetrated by the acids 

and the lethal gases, 

making the heart swell up 

like crushed eagles, until the man drops, 

rolls toward the streets of town. 


An odor has remained among the sugarcane: 
a mixture of blood and body, a penetrating 
petal that brings nausea. 

Between the coconut palms the graves are full 
of ruined bones, of speechless death-rattles. 

The delicate dictator is talking 
with top hats, gold braid, and collars. 

The tiny palace gleams like a watch 

and the rapid laughs with gloves on 

cross the corridors at times 

and join the dead voices 

and the blue mouths freshly buried. 

The weeping cannot be seen, like a plant 
whose seeds fall endlessly on the earth, 
whose large blind leaves grow even without light. 
.Hatred has grown scale on scale, 
blow on blow, in the ghastly water of the swamp, 
with a snout full of ooze and silence. 

* * * 

THEY RECEIVE INSTRUCTIONS 
AGAINST CHILE 

But we have to see behind all them, there is something 

behind the traitors and the gnawing rats, 

an empire which sets the table, 

and serves up the nourishment and the bullets . 

They want to repeat in you their great success in 
Greece . 

Greek playboys at the banquet, and bullets 
for the people in the mountains: we’ll have to 

destroy the flight 

of the new Victory of Samothrace, we'll have to hang. 
Mil, lose men, sink the murderous knife 
held to us from New York, we'll have to use fire 
to break the spirit of the man who was emerging 
in all countries as if bom 

from the earth that had been qplashed with blood. 

We have to arm Chiang and the vicious Videla, 
give them money for prisons, wings 
so they can bomb their own populations, give them 
a handout, a few dollars, and they do the rest, 
they lie, bribe, dance on ' the dedd bodies 
and their first ladies wear the most expensive minks. 
The suffering of the people does not matter: copper 
executives need this sacrifice: facts are facts: 
the generals retireffrom therarmy and serve 
as vice-presidents of the Chuquicamata Copper Firm, 
and in the nitrate works the "Chilean" general 
decides with his trailing sword how much the natives 
may mention when they ask for a raise in wages . 

In this way they decide from above, from the roll 
of dollars, 

in this way the dwarf traitor receives his instruc- 
tions, 

arid the generals act as the police force, 
and the trunk of the tree of the country rots. 

* * * 


toward the broken crosses out in the field. 

Enough of that, Cristobal, today 

this bit of paper remembers you, each of you, 

the bargementof "the bay, the man 

turned black in the boats, my eyes 

are moving with yours in this daily work 

and my soul is a shovel which lifts 

loading and unloading blood and snow 

next to you, creatures of the desert. 
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[Ed: Christobal Miranda and The J dictators 

were translated by Hobert Bly; Than Heceive.r, was 
translated by Bly and James Wright.] 
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[Noteto editors: See packet #554 for another 

poem by Neruda — The United Frt&it Company — also 
taken from Carlo General. 1 
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LITTLE LEAGUE BASEBALL EXPOSED: 

"BOYS AND BASEBALL ARE MERELY THE FRONTS" 

LIBERATION News Service 

I trust in God. 

I love my country and will respect 
its laws. 

I will play fair and strive to win . 

But win or lose 3 I will always do 
my best> 

--The Little League 
Pledge 

NEW YORK (LNS)--For 34 years Little League base- 
ball has been packaged as the ultimate answer for 
American boys in limbo somewhere between pablum and 
pfhberty. The late J. Edgar Hoover, who was on the 
Little League board of directors, once said that 
Little League baseball would be the greatest deter- 
rent to crime that America has ever seen. "Keep kids 
in sports and out of courts," the motto went. 

Small chinks have appeared in the Little League 
armor from time to time --accusations that the pro- 
gram was more for parents than for kids and that more 
emphasis was placed on winning than on physical ac- 
tivity. But all in all. Little League baseball has 
remained up there with apple pie as an American ideal. 

Several recent incidents, though, have brought 
not only the function of Little League baseball into 
question, but also its avowed purpose. Recently, an 
article appeared in News day , a Long Island newspaper, 
by Martin Ralbovsky, a free lamce sports writer* 
working on a book abbot Ll'ttfe'League ^bASejkaTl balled 
MflBStiny r s Darlings" to be published next spring. 

Ralbovsky' s research has revealed that Little 
League baseball is actually Little League Baseball 
Inc., a federally chartered tax-exempt corporation 
that "operates in concert with the U.S. government 
to promote Americanism in 30 countries besides the 
United. States ." 

Little League Baseball Inc., with headquarters 
in South Williamsport, Pennsylvania, is the largest 
sports organization in the world. It is a conglom- 
erate that trafficks in millions of tax-free dollars 
each ypar, selling the official Little League seal 
to hundreds of companies and in turn collects roy- 
alties; when the companies' products — Little League 
pitching machines. Little League bleachers. Little 
League jewelry (for members of women's auxiliaries)' 
--are sold on the market. According to Ralbovsky, 
Little League baseball is a big business with two 
aims: 1) making money, and 2) prompting America. 

"Boys bnd baseball are merely the fronts." 

I 

Ih 1964, Lyndon Johnson signed into law a fed- 
eral charter giving Little League baseball its cor- 
porate! status . Ralbovsky notes that federal charters, 
usually reserved for such organizations as the Am- 
erican^ Red Cross, "are as rare in the halls of Con- 
gress ps the duck-billed platypus." 

the fact that for the last nine years the Little 
League has been a quasi -governmental agency is one 
of the best kept secrets in Washington. In return for 
tax-free profits, all Little League Baseball has to 
do, according to Ralbovsky, is "tailor its mission 
to the wishes of the U.S. government and file an an- 
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GIRLS STRIKE OUT WITH LITTLE LEAGUE 

This past spring, several girls across the 
Country showed up at tryouts with the millions 
of 9 to 12 year old boys who participate in the 
yeaHyr iite. The : Little League national office 
an South 'Williamsport, Pennsylvania found this 
so upsetting they ruled that any team with girls 
playing on it would not have their records rec- 
ognized and would thus be ineligible for post 
season play. 

To push their point even further, the na- 
lionil toff ice took the matter to court. 

In July, a U.S. District Court Judge in 
Pittsburgh ruled that Pamela McGill* a fifth 
grader in Pittsburgh, was ineligible for Little 
League ball because of her sex. Pamela really 
wanted to play and had demonstrated considerable 
ability. A local radio station reported that in 
one game she hit three homeruns, a double and a 
triple. 

However, during testimony the local Little 
League board contended that Pamela's admission 
to the league would downgrade team talent, inhib- 
it play and greatly embarrass boys who were 
benched while a girl was playing. 

"Arid they testified that little girls are 
mote susceptible to injury; that they shouldn't 
be taught to be competitive," Pamela's mother 
repotted. 

"I doubt- if there's any unconstitutional 
discrimination in this instance or any discrim- 
ination of any kind, for that matter," contended 
District Court Judge Barron P. McCurae. 


nual financial and philosophical report with the 
Jddiciary Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives." 


The result, explains Ralbovsky, is that in 
places like Saudi Arabia, Little League Baseball 
is functioning as a de facto representative of 
the U.S. government. "Keep the kids playing, 
and keep the oil pumping," he says. 


So exactly how much tax free money does 
Little League Baseball Inc. get in return for 
spreading Americanism? Well, if you think that 
yourylocal Little League runs itself, you are 
sadly mistaken. And if you think that those 
nickles and dimes you give the kids when they 
come around collecting help keep a poverty strick 
en organization alive, you are wrong again. 

Each of the 8, 500 Little Leagues pay about 
$68 a year to the national office for the priv- 
ilige of calling themselves "Little Leagues." 
That's over a half million dollars annually to 
the national office and it's only the beginning. 


Next are the all-star tournament fees. Ever 
year, after July 18, all-star teams begin tourn- 
ament play, which culminates in the Little Leagui 
World Series in a 10,000 seat stadium in South 
Williamsport. Collections are taken among spec- 
■J^ars at. each of * f - ^ a X S 1 arl ' in £ 
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up to the World Series. Five dollars from each coll- 
ection is sent to the national . • Since more 

than50,000 of these games are played, that means 
another $250,000 to the national office. 

Then there are the royalty fees for the Little 
League emblem. Anything that calls itself "Official 
Little League" sends money to the national office. 

There are also r , Little League summer camps ; an 
insurance business covering players' injuries (with 
Continental Insurance Company as a partner) ; and the 
real estate business, since Little League Baseball 
Inc. owns large tracts of land that have been donated 
or willed to it by civic minded baseball fans. The 
corporation also publishes and sells over a million 
Little League manuals a year. 

Perhaps most lucrative is the Little League 
Foundation, which has more than $1 million at its 
disposal. The money was collected over several years 
during Little League Week, which just happens to 
include Flag Day, June 14. 


Exactly what the foundation does is not clear, 
but '..the money has been translated into stcoks, bonds 
and securities which are in an account in the Girard 
Trust Bank in Philadelphia. Rumors that it is being 
invested in foreign real estate have been denied. 

In recent years, Little League Baseball Inc. has 
move to dominate the entire field of boys baseball. It 
has started Sehior Leagues for boys 13 to 15 and Big 
Little Leagues for those 16 to 18. What that means is 
that Little League Baseball Inc., in Ralbovsky s words, 
can "wrap its tentacles around a boy at age nine (and) 
hold onto him until age 18." 

There is a lot of money pouring into South Wil- 
liamsport, but very little of it is needed for 
penses. Most of the work that goes into Little League 
baseball is done by mothers and fathers for free. They 
rake the fields, paint the fences, run the concession 

stands, solicit sponsors etc. 


(Note to editors: The following information 
could be very valuable to Americans exiled in 
Canada] 

U.S. WAR EXILES IN CANADA TO BENEFIT 

FROM TEMPORARY IMMIGRATION "LOOPHOLE" 

TORONTO (LNS) --Thousands of Americans ex- 
iled in Canada, as well as thousands of other 
immigrants from other com tries, are hurrying 
to' take advantage of a 60 day "grace period" 
offered by Canada's tough, new immigration pol- 
icy. Directed essentially at slowing the flow 
of non -white immigrants to Canada, the new law 
makes entering the country much more difficult 
and provides for immediate expulsion for those 
who fail to register during the two month per- 
iod which ends October 15. 

Traditionally liberal in its immigration 
policies, the Canadian government moved last 
November 30 to revoke the right of aliens to 
apiy for landed immigrant status from within 
the country. Thousands of people were then faced 
with the status of ©either living in the country 
illegally or returning to their home country 
to apply for Canadian residency permits. 

For American deserters and resisters, re- 
turning meant probable prosecution under mil- 
itaryoor selective service law. For aliens from 
other countries - -most ly Carribean or Asian coun- 
tries -the cost of round trip transportation, 
and the difficulty of meeting formal immigra- 
tion qualifications, virtually ruled out re- 
entry into Canada. 

The "grace period" allows aliens who have 
been living in Canada since November 30, 1972 
tobe granted landed immigrant status by reg- 
istering and meeting minimal requirements . Land- 
ed immigrant status carries with it permanent 
residency in the country and legal entry to jobs 
and Canadian social services. 


The only people paid for their services are the 
people who comprise the national headquarters staff . 
The man who runs the organization is Peter McGovern, 
League president and chairman of the board of direct- 
ors. For his efforts he pulls in $25,000 a year plus 
expenses. The executive director and the director 
of public relations each collect $18,750 a year plus 
expenses , 

McGovern, who lives in Williamsport, known as 
"the city of Millionaires", has run the organization 
singlehandedly since 1955 when he won a b i tte ^ I®^ 
battle in federal court. McGovern ousted founder Carl 
Stotz, who had filed a suit trying to prevent the 
Little League from becoming a big business. Stotz 
wanted to keep it the way he had envisioned it- -a 
grass roots organization providing the opportunity to 
play baseball* 

Stotz, Who still lives in Williamsport, says he 
hasn't seen a Little League game in 18 years. For him, 
the revalations in Ralbovsky' s book will be no sur- 
prise. But for the millions of parents who send their 
sons trotting off to the local Little League 
each spring and summer, it should shed new light on 
the game. 
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But the two month time limit on registration 
assures that many who would be legally eligible 
for landed immigrant status will not have time 
to apply. Canada is a big country and news can 
travel slowly for those who do not easily under- 
stand English and for Amercian deserters who 
have been forced underground since November, 1972. 

And Immigration Minister Robert Andras has 
made it clear that those who don't get to reg- 
ister during the grace period will be out of 
luck. 'SEhose who do not come forward to regular- 
izeetheir status during the adjustment program, 
he explained, "will have foregone their last op- 
portunity for permanent residency in Canada, will 
lose future appeal rights and will be subject to 
deportation." 

Although there is not way to accurately es- 
timate how many people are in Canada illegally, 
the government has put the figure between 10,000 
ad 90,000. Since most sources estimate that il- 
legal U.S. aliens alone number upwards to 20,000, 
the higher figure seems more accurate. 

(Thanks to De e Knight of AMEX and Alan Miller.) 
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(Note to Editors: See packet #555, for an ar- 

ticle on American aid to Saigon, fbr more informa- 
tion: ; . Also see graphics section of this 

packet.) 

HOW BIG BUSINESS AND THE PENTAGON 
FIGHT THE WAR IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (INS) — "The large companies, using 
American personnel, have replaced the American mil- 
itary Lin Vietnany . But all they are doing is hir- 
ing military men as civilians to do exactly the 
same job as before. I guess the best way to des- 
cribe their work is to call them mercenaries, plain 
and simple, 11 John Naveau observed. 

Naveau returned from Vietnam in August after 
spending six months working for Lear-Siegler , a 
major war contractor. He was describing what has 
been called the "civilianization" of the war. 

Even before the cease-fire was signed in Jan- 
uary, well-prepared corporations placed ads in news- 
papers all over the country offering interviews for 
"Air Craft Maintenance Personnel, Crew- Chiefs --Jet 
Fighter Aircraft, Fighter Pilots Instructors, Com- 
munications Center Personnel, Helicopter Pilots," 
for positions in Vietnam and Southeast Asia. The 
signing of the agreement, which read "the United 
States will not continue its military involvement 
or intervene in the internal affairs of South Viet- 
namV" and "advisors from the above-mentioned coun- 
tries to all paramilitary organizations and the 
police force will also be withdrawn within sixty 
days," only speeded up the recruiting. 

Naveau explained how the system works: "If I 

was a flight mechanic in the Air Force, I would get 
a discharge upon showing the Air Force my contract 
with a company . Then I would go put on civilian 
clothes and go back to my job. Sariie job, different 
clothing. 

"There is still a lot of brass in Saigon doing 
military advising and direct war work, but they are 
there on Temporary Duty so they are not counted as 
eirig stationed in Vietnam. They get incredible 
pay for being there, plus villas and personal maids'.' 

the Marine Corps for 14 years, John Naveau 
eft the service in 1967 to go into a Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital with tuberculosis and was dis- 
charged in 1969 as a staff sergeant. While in the 
Marines, he wen to to Indochina three times; the 
first in 1954 to supply the French troops at Dien 
Bien Phu, then twice between 1964 and 1967. He 
joined Vietnam Veterans Against the War/Winter Sol- 
dier Organization (WAW/WSO) a year and a half ago. 

In February, he decided to go back to Vietnam 
to find out what was going on. Lear-Siegler hired 
him as a helicopter repairman end when they discov- 
ered that he didn ' t know anything about repairing 
helicopters, he was moved to the public relations 
department. 

" Lear — Siegler is cleaning up on the money by 
filling contracts for the Air Force," John Said in 
an interview in Winter Soldier , the WAW/WSO news- 
? ape 5* " Por exampie, the Air Force pays Lear-Sieg- 
er 912-14 an hour for a mechanic, but ‘ Lear-Siegler 
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only pays $2.10 an hour to the mechanic. All the 
ordnance, all the weapons, and all the planes are 
merican and most of the ground support crews and 
many of the pilots are American. All the U.S. gov- 
ernment does is give the money to Thieu so that they 
can say that these people are working for the Viet- 
namese, not the U.S," 

According to Aerospace Daily, after the agree- 
ments were signed, Pentagon Spokesman Jerry Fried- 
heim "conceded that the Vietnamese could bridge 
the \pilotJ gap by hiring 'contract personnel' which 
could either be active duty U.S. pilots loaned to 
them or recently retired USAF fliers. The CIA's 

Air America airline uses some active duty personnel 
who merely shed their uniforms for the duty." 

' ■ It ' s hard to say how many Americans are now in 

Vietnam. The Pentagon claims that there are 5,000 

working for corporate contractors and 1100 civilians 
working for the Defense Department. 

These figures do not include the people working 
for the Btate Department's U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (USAID), which supplies advisors 
and money to the South Vietnamese Police, prison 
system (which currently holds an estimated 200,000 
political prisoners) and for a continuation of Oper- 
ation Phoenix the CIA-led program to "neutralize" 
the National Liberation Front. 

Lear-Siegler of course is only one of the many 
corporations that are quickly hiring, as one news- 
paper article put it, "civilians who still wear dog 
tags under their clothes." Other companies advertis- 
ing nationally for "experienced personnel" include 

NHA ’ * n i*? nd Fed e ra l Electric Corporation 
(a subsidiary of ITT). Since the Paris agreements 
were signed, ITT has received $9,000,000 worth of 
contracts for work in South Vietnam. 

A former marine pilot who had flown bombing 
missions in Vietnam and Laos (and who is now anti- 
war) called up Lear-Siegler in this country answer- 
ing an ad that he saw. He was told that they had 
had an overwhelming response to the ads and all the 
positions were filled except one for a sensor tech- 
nician with infra-red experience on a Ci-119 airborne 

a 8 !TL an V d ? ppler technic ian with experience on 

airborne sensor is part of the electron- 
ic battlefield. It flies over area and if there is 
a change in heat, (detected by the infra-red) it 
means that there are people in the area. Sometimes 

9 <!w rri ! 8 3 machine gun * A doppler techhidian 
works with radar on a F-5A-a jet fighter in the 

South Vietnamese Airforce. The U.S. shipped in 126 
* “-’As before the agreements were signed. 

. 'J?* 6 recruiter Said that the contract 

with the military is for 6 months to 1 year "but the 
contract is renewable." When asked if there will 
nni, m0re ^ uture contracts, the recruiter answered, 

0h sure, we entered Vietnam in 1965 and we'll be 
there a long time yet." 

The Plainclothes military extends beyond South 
Vietnam. 'For four days," said John Naveau, "there 
were ads in the Qaigo^ papers for chopper pilots 
and chopper mechanics. Then there were four days 
of interviews for the jobs. I went to the place list- 
ed and there were about 300-400 Americans there from 
all over. 
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’"Then this guy got up ( I found out later he 
from the CIA. ) and gave this rap. They were 


f,. r ing to pay 52400 per week for pilots and door 
rum.e a ’and $1800 per week for ground crew.. They 
"iould work for the Cambodian government in name, 
but- everything was American. Then he said: ' This 

y. .1 chance to kill all the gooks you want; ' 

Ir. jii c those four days, over 1,000 Americans 


TWO MIDWEST T&IS91S ERUPT IN' EARLY SEPTEMBER; 

''THIS IS m UPRISING FOR HUMAN .AND BETTER CONDITIONS" 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (INS) — Within five days of each other, 
rebellions erupted at two midwestern prisons at 
the beginning of September. 

* * * 


‘were hired. 

"You can bet your bottom nickel that the U.S. 
j> still fighting all over the place. I met 

Green Berets who had gone out on ground patrols. 

I got to drinking with them and learned about 
ground missions being conducted in Cambodia, Thai- 
i vr d and Laos. They had been in fire-fights. 

There are lots of ground-pounders in Thailand who 
go into Cambodia to fight 

so that the military can say that they are not in 
those countries. Plus, there are the guys who 
file observation plans, who lead air strikes by 
marking targets. It all adds up to Americans 
fighting the war." 

Last November three former Green Berets told 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch about how they were 
leading combat forces into Laos, while the U.S. 
claimed there were no U.S. forces there and after 
the Green Berets were officially withdrawn from 
Vietnam. Similar secret programs were in opera-, 
tion in Cambodia, North Vietnam and liberated 
areas of South Vietnam. One of the pilots des- 
cribed the operations as Pa kind of Mission Im- 
possible thing. They told us that if we got 
caught, nobody would help us." 

The Green Berets commanded groups of other 
mercenaries from Cambodia and Laos, Thailand and 
Vietnam including tribesmen and Nationalist Chin- 
ese. The Americans would wear "sterile" fatigues 
from which all labels and identification had been 
removed. Even an obviously American tattoo was 
enough to disqualify men from these missions. In 
some cases, they wore North Vietnamese Uniforms 
and carried Soviet weapons. 

Another former Green Beret told the Post- 
Dispatch about his missions into Cambodia, Laos 
and North Vietnam to gather intelligence, rescue 
other American missions, destroy supplies and dis- 
rupt the liberations forces' communications facil- 
ities. "All of us were highly motivated. It 
gave me a very deep sense of satisfaction to be 
able to go over the fence and blow up the enemy's 
ammo, burn his rice, chop up his communications 
and whatever." He said that the raids were def- 
initely still occuring a few months before his 
interview at the end of last year. 

And about the same time, a "well -posted 
source" told the. Pentagon correspondent of the 
Knight Newspaper Chain that "You can bet that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff can do more for South Viet- 
nam than just help out technically. They'll want 
10,000 snake-eaters in here for sure." A snake- 
eater is military jargon for a Green Beret. 
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(Thanks to Sam Shore of WAW/WSO and Danny Aftergut 
of NARMIC. For the complete interview with John 
Naveau, see the Oct® 1973 issue of Winter Soldier 
obtainable from WAW/WSO, 827 W. Newport, Chicago, 
111 , 606 5 7 f or a 1 p&mph let ott aCiviiianiz^ng^M , 

War, write to NARMIC , 112 S» 16th St. Philadelphia 
PST. 19102. 


Inmates took control of three eellblocks at 
Indiana State Prison in Michigan City, the state's 
maximum security prison on September 1. 

There are five cell blocks in the prison, each 
holding about 300 prisoners. The three cell blocks 
that were seized did not included the segregation 
unit where most inmates the authorities have labeled 
as radicals are kept. 

The inmates took three hostages and released 
them two days later, after the governor promised 
them amnesty, and said that "plans are in progress 
to satisfy their demands." 

"This is a rebellion against conditions that 
all of us suffer as prisoners," said one inmate. 

"What we're doing is to express grievances which 
affect all of us." 

The prisoners presented a list of 25 demands 
during the rebellion. These included being allowed 
to form a labor union and be paid the state minimum 
wage for work done in prison, the right to legal 
representation at parole board hearings, and due 
* process of law in disciplinary proceedings. 

They also asked for unlimited mailing and 
visiting privileges, an end to mail censorship, the 
dismissal of Warden Russell Lash and several other 
prison officials, the release of all prisoners in 
lockup more than 30 days for minor infractions of 
prison rules and the establishment of a maximum time 
limit that any prisoner may be kept in -isolation. 

Although at 32 Russell Lash is the youngest 
warden in the country, his first project on becom- 
ing warden was to build a new guntower . He has 
publicly taken a stand against rehabilitation and, 
according to a lawyer who works with prisoners at 
Indiana State, "believes in control without limit- 
ation." 

Before the rebellion, a class action suit was 
pending against the prison for its disciplinary pro- 
cedures. At Indiana State, inmates found guilty of 
infractions of prison regulations are often sentenc- 
ed to spend the rest of their prison terms in seg- 
regation. One prisoner, serving life imprisonment 
was sentenced to spend the remainder of his term 
in segregation; others, serving 10-20 years have 
been sentenced to spend that in segregation. 

Prisoners in segregation are locked up all 
day, get no exercise, medical care or access to law 
books, have no windows in their cells and can't con- 
trol the lights, and are sometimes maced by guards 
if they get too Aoisy. 

And example of the prison discipline board s 
flagrant disregard for law is the case of one pri- 
soner who is involved in the class action suit. 

The board bad charged him with being an accessory 
to an assault® Altho u gh the board. ...dfilL l flgid 
(#555; September 26 * 1973 more® ® ® ® * 
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man charged with the assault; had not committed it, 
they sentenced the man charged as his accessory to 
segregation anyway. 

Although the warden agreed to grant amnesty and 
that there would be no retribution against inmates 
involved m the rebellion, so far the only people 
allowed in the prison since the rebellion have been 
lawyers visiting their clients. Family, friends 
and reporters have beer, kept out, and no one has 
been able to get in to the three cell blocks that 
were taken. The prisoners in those cell blocks are 
on lockup all day, with no hot food or coffee . They 
have not been allowed out of their cells even for 
showers . 

* * * 

"This is an uprising for human and better con- 
ditions." 

--Bam Early , a spokesman for the 
prisoners' negotiating committee, 
at Stateville Prison. 

"You have to determine the number of inmates 
involved' — the height of the ceilings and how much 
gas is needed. I believe you can control these in- 
cidents with gas and don't have to go in with guns 
blazing." 

— Governor Daniel Walker of Illinois 

Three days after the Indiana State uprising was 
quelled, inmates in Cell House B at Stateville Peni- 
tentiary near Joliet, Illinois, sezied their cell 
block and took ten guards hostage. 

Prisoners in the B House, which holds 397 of 
the 1,700 inmates of the 807» black maximum security 
prison have been on general lockup since April 29, 
with only 5 minutes a day outside their cells. 

Lemenza Harris, an inmate who played the tape 
of the prisoners ' demands to reporters told them 
"this rebellion did not start today. It started 
April 29 when they locked all fcheprisonersoup. 

They said it was because of gang fights between two 
Chicago gangs, but the prison administration has 
been trying to pit members of these two groups 
against each other so they can continue the lockup'.' 

The prisoners' demands included an end to the 
lockup, the right to write and receive letters from 
anyone - they want, an 4nd to isolation units at the 
prison, release of all prisoners held in ihe "Sped 
ial Program Unit", equality for all prisoners and 
amnesty for everyone involved in the uprising. 

The Special Program Unit is a behavioral mod- 
ification program instituted in 1971. There were 
daily confrontations when it began and since the 
program was held to be jjunitiveein a ruling on a 
lawsuit against it, the prison now claims that it 
has been disbanded. However, the program is still 
going on— only now they call it segregation. The 
unit holds people branded by the prison as lincor- 
rigibles" , troublemakers, radicals and prisoners 
who are considered to be "hard to handle". They 
start out in a cell with just a mattress and no 
privileges and supposedly graduate to “getting some 
privileges back after 30idays if they show signs 
of "positive attitude change". 
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AXiyn R. Sielaff, Director ,;of the State De- 
partment of Corrections , agreed to. negotiate and 
signed a note passed into the cell house promising 
no judicial or administrative reprisals for the 
prisoners in exchange for the release of the host- 
ages. He also agreed to meet representatives of 
the rebelling prisoners in the visiting room with 
the media present. 

However, when the 15-man negotiating committee 
assembled there and the other prisoners had re turn - 
ed to their cells, Sielaff fold them that he didn't 
have the authority to grant amnesty. He said his 
previous statement had meant that no reprisals would 
be taken against inmates who did not participate 
in the rebellion. 

Illinois Governor Walker, with whom Sielaff 
was in close contact during the negotiations, said 
on September 7, the day after the rebellion, that 
there is "no way we can forgive and forget a viola- 
tion of prison rules." About Sielaff' s promise of 
no reprisals, Walker said that it was "a question 
of semantics*" 

"By no reprisals we mean prisoners will not 
be beaten up and mistreated and given no food— 
that's a reprisal. But we do not grant amnesty 
for violation of prison rules." 

-30- 

****************-************************************ 

COMPANIES ;URGE EMPLOYEES TO, WRITE THEIR LEGISLATORS 
TO PUSH COMPANY LINE 

NEW YORK (INS)— A number of companies have 
been telling their employees to write letters to 
their legislators urging them to take the company's 
line on certain legislation. 

Standard Oil of Ohio recently suggested that 
its workers Write to Congress about the Alaska 
pipeline, which of course the company favored. 

The presidents of Continental and Western Airlines, 
according to the Wall Street Journal, sent letters 
to all their employees urging that they write their 
Senators protesting a bill that would ease curbs 
on nonscheduled carriers (like charter flights). 

At Continental, president Robert Six told workers 
to give him a carbon of their letters. 

At United Airlines , they're a little more 
blatant. Employees received a suggestion that they 
write to their legislators about non-scheduled 
carriers— enclosed with their paychecks. 

-30- 

"People get thown in jail jfot just about 
anything. that Thieu thinks is against him. One 
14 yearjpold girl was thrown in jail for 5 months 
because the police found a song about peace amongst 
her belongings. You can also go to jail for say- 
ing 'Saigon government' or 'Thieu regime' B ecaU8a 
this is considered anti-Theiu.*' People are paid 
300 piastres for turning others in to the police. 

Plus it's a national law thfct you have to show the 
Saigon flag or go to jail." 

John Naveau, just returned from Saigon 

September 26, 1973 End text, wee graphics 
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iv 1 ' "ti-ti i t >:$ . i <3 Nsep* s t'fjt 65 - ye«r-cH Cree 
♦oman who 1 i w©s in the area of Canada 
eh«-?t is now hi th- Janes Bay Projects 
power pro je n't tnst . ,wU I supply -elec- 
fc r«'*ity to Northeast U.S» and will 
Jrasti *.ai 1y c!,-*ng the land where the 
tree Indians 1 ivc. 

».P STh-vY PAGE I. 

’ 0 1 T : Boyce Ri cr ardf on/dcK ies Bay/ LNS 


TOP LEFTs ■•"‘You are what you ©at," 

This is from a 4-page pamplet on food additives 
available for from People's Press 

968 Valencia St , 

San Franslsco, Cal 0 
94110 


MIDDLE RIGHT: The Coomishes, Cree Indians 
living In the James Bay Project area of 
Canada, 

SEE STORY ON PAGE l. 

CREDIT: Boyce Ri chardson/ James Bay/ LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: CREDIT: ROCHESTER PATRI OT/INS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Cree Indian children In a 

hunting camp Snthe James Bay Project area, 
SEE STORY PAGE 1 . 

CREDIT: Boyce Ri chardson/James Bay/LNS 
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-Area included in 
the James Bay Projec 


COMMUNICATIONS 
CENTER PERSONNEL 

Operation & Repair 

SOUTHEAST ASIA 
ASSIGNMENTS 

Federal Electric Corporation has immediate re- 
quirements for personnel experienced in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

•CRYPTO REPAIR 

Tech school graduate. Must have formal training 
and basic 'electrical experience within last two 
years in the repair of KG IS, KW26, KYS ma- 
chines. 

•DIGITAL SUBSCRIBER TERMINAL 
EQUIPMENT OPERATIONS/ REPAIR 

Tech school graduate, experienced in the opera- 
tion and/or repair of AN/FYA 7I<V). Must be 
familiar with AUTODIN computer system net- 
work, system coding, and peripheral equipment. 
Should have attended AUTODIN operator school. 


No arrangements can be made 
for family accommodations. 

U.S. citizenship required. 

Experience in government or military operations 
within last 12 months most desirable. 


HAGERSTOWN INTERVIEWS 

Monday A Tuesday, Feb. 12-13 

To arrange an appointment, call between 9 
A.M. and 6 F.M. on dates indicated above. 

Mr. Donald Heseltine at (301 ) 739-9055 

If an Interview is not convenient at this time, 
send details of your background to Mr. D. 
Heseltine, ITT Federal Electric Corporation. 
621 Industrial Avenue, New Jersey 07652. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


ITT 


FIGHTER PILOTS 
INSTRUCTORS 


Excellent overseas oppoturmties for pilots with ex- 
tensive USAF tactical fighter background and train- 
ing command instructor experience. F-5 time is de 
sirable but not manditory This is a 2 year contract 
with family relocation and excellent pay and fenefits. 


Contact: 

Main Personnel Office 
Prairie & Broadway 
Hawthorne, Calif. 90250 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION 

NORTHROP 

an equal opportunity employer 


SOUTH VIETNAM 

NHA, INC. row accepting applications for: 
HELICOPTER PILOTS FIXED-WING PILOTS 

Possible Feb, 10th departure. Must be FAA or military certi-, 
tied and possess second class flight physical. Helicopter pi- 
lots must be certified in UH-1 or 204, 205 and 206 Bell Heli- 
copters. 

Forward complete detailed resume including certifications 
DD-214 to: 

NHA, INC. 

2516 Jacksboro Highway, Ft. Worth, Texas 76116 
Or Call Mr. Ray Perry - 817 625-1173 

an equal opportunity employer 


Baltimore Interviews 

IMMEDIATE OPENINGS 

in VIET NAM FOR 
AIRCRAFT 

MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL 


Crew Chiefs-Jet Fi g hter Aircraft 

• GENERAL AIRCRAFT MECHANICS 
•SHEETMETAL MECHANICS 
•ELECTRONIC TECHNICIANS 
•ELECTRONIC TECHNICIANS 

(Doppler & Sensors) 

•AIRCRAFT GROUND EQUIPMENT 

• RECIP ENGINE MECHANICS 
•JET ENGINE MECHANICS 
•HELICOPTER MECHANICS 
•HELICOPTER POWERTRAIN MECHANICS 
•EX-AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE CHIEFS 
•JET ENGINE SUPERVISORS 

OPENINGS FOR J-85 ENGINE 
OVERHAUL PERSONNEL 

• Superintendent • Foremen 

• Management Personnel • Sub-foremen 

•Supervisors •Technicians 

Quality production control Balancer 
Production control Metal izer 

Engine control Bearing reclaimer 

Component repair Tex! Span /Cell 


• Industrial Engineer 
For Appointment Calf: 

Jerry Taylor, 301-636-4307 
Sun., Feb. 11*8 A.M. -5 P.M. 

II Unable to Arrange Interview Call Toll Free 

1 -800-654-3869 

LEAR /4f9k 

SIEGLERJNC.Jm iDS 

/MANAGEMENT 
/SERVICES DIVISION 


An (quel Opportunity employer m, » 








I 


m! DOLE, TOP; F,rom AVIA T : iv,-u 'WEEK, 2/5/7 3 . 


TOP Lb FT; From PHILADELPHIA CHRONICLE, 
2/11/73« The equipment mentioned 
here is for scrambling and decoding 
top secret military Information,, 
only career military or ex-military 
would have the training- and clearance , 

THESE TOP ADVERTISEMENTS GO WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 8. 

CREDIT" NARMI C/LNS 

MIDDLE MIDDLE; From SAN FRANS I SCO 
CHRONICLE >2/4/73 . 


-EFT; From BALTIMORE INQUIRER, 2/11/73. 
>.ear Sieg-ler , Inc. have contracts to 
provide service nr- -piously done by the 
k» 1 i tary. 


BOTTOM; MAP of eastern Canada showing area that is included in 
James Bay Project, 

SEE STORY ON PAGE 1, ALSO SEE COVER S P~t PHOTOS . 

CREDIT: LNS WOMEN" S GRAPHICS. 
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